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HISTORY 


or 


CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER I. 


STATEMENT OP THE RESOURCES FOR INVESTIGATING HISTORY, AND PROOFS OF 
THE REGULARITY OP Human Actions. THESE ACTIONS ARE GOVERNED 
BY MENTAL AND PHYsICAL Laws: THEREFORE BOTH SETS OF LAWS MUST 
BE STUDIED, AND THERE CAN BE NO HISTORY WITHOUT THE NATUBAL 
SCIENCES. 


Or all the great branches of human knowledge, history is 
that upon which most has been written, and which has 
always been most popular. .And it seems to be the gene- 
ral opinion that the success of historians has, on the whole, 
been equal to their industry; and that if on this subject 
much has been studied, much also is understood. 

This confidence in the value of history is very widely 
diffused, as we see in the extent to which it is read, and 
in the share it occupies in all plans of education. Nor 
can it be denied that, in a certain point of view, such 
confidence is perfectly justifiable. It cannot be denied 
that materials have been collected which, when looked at 
in the aggregate, have a rich and imposing appearance. 
The political and military annals ofall the great coun- 
tries in Europe, and of most of those out of Europe, have 
been carefully compiled, put together in a convenient form, 
and the evidence on which they rest has been tolerably 
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or prevented. But now, how stands the fact? The fact 
is, that murder is committed with as much regularity, and 
bears as uniform a relation to certain known circum- 
stances, as do the movements of the tides, and the rota- 
tions of the seasons. M. Quetelet, who has spent his life 
in collecting and methodizing the statistics of different 
countries, states, as the result of his laborious researches, 
that “in every thing which concerns crime, the same 
numbers re-occur with a constancy which cannot be mis- 
taken ; and that this is the case even with those crimes 
which seem quite independent of human foresight, such, 
for instance, as murders, which are generally committed 
after quarrels arising from circumstances apparently ca- 
sual. Nevertheless, we know from experience that every 
year there not only take place nearly the same number 
of murders, but that even the instruments by which they 
are committed are employed in the same proportion.”W 
This was the language used in 1835 by confessedly the 
first statistician in Europe, and every subsequent investi- 
gation has confirmed its accuraey. For later inquiries 
have ascertained the extraordinary fact, that the uniform 
reproduction of crime is more clearly marked, and more 
capable of being predicted, than are the physical laws 
connected with the disease and destruction of our bodies. 
Thus, for instance, the number of persons accused of crime 
in France between 1826 and 1844 was, by a singular co- 
incidence, about equal to the male deaths which took place 
in Paris during the same period, the difference being that 
the fluctuations in the amount of crime were actually 
smaller than the fluctuations in the mortality ; while a 
similar regularity was observed in each separate offence, 


= “Dans tout ce qui se rapporte aux crimes, les mémes nombres se re- 
produisent avec une constance telle, qu'il serait impossible de la mécon- 
naître, même pour ceux des crimes qui sembleraient devoir échapper le plus 
A toute prévision humaine, tels que les meurtres, puisqu'ils se commettent, 
en gónéral, à la suite de rixes qui naissent sans motifs, et dans les circon- 
Btances, en apparence, les plus fortuites. Cependant lexpérience prouve 
que non-seulement les meurtres sont annuellement à peu près en méme 
nombre, mais encore que les instrumens qui servent à les commettre sont 
employés dans les mêmes proportions." Quetelet sur l'Homme, Paris, 1835, 
vol. i. p. 7 ; see also vol. ii. pp. 164, 247. 
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were 247; in 1849 they were 213; and in 1850 they 
were 229.” 

Such is some, and only some, of the evidence we now 
possess respecting the regularity with which, in the same 
states of society, the same crimes are necessarily repro- 
duced. To appreciate the full force of this evidence, we 
must remember that it is not an arbitrary selection of 


particular facts, but that it is generalized from an ex- 
haustive statement of criminal statistics, consisting of 
‚many millions of ‘observations, extending over countries 
in different grades of civilization, with different laws, dif- 
ferent opinions, different morals, different habits. If we 
add to this, that these statistics have been collected by 
persons specially employed for that purpose, with every 
means of arriving at the truth, and with no interest to 
deceive, it surely must be admitted that the existence of 
crime according to a fixed and uniform scheme, is a fact 
more clearly attested than any other in the moral history 
of man. We have here parallel chains of evidence formed 
with extreme care, under the most different circum- 
stances, and all pointing in the same direction ; all of 
them forcing us to the conclusion, that the offences of men 
are the result not so much of the vices of the individual 
offender as of the state of society into which that indi- 
vidual is thrown.” This is an inference resting on broad 
and tangible proofs accessible to all the world; and as 
such cannot be overturned, or even impeached, by any of 
those hypotheses with which metaphysicians and theo- 
logians have hitherto perplexed the study of past events. 
Those readers who are acquainted with the manner 


? See the tables in The Assurance Magazine, no. iv. p. 309, no. v. 
LM no. viii. p. 350. These are the only complete consecutive returns of 
London suicides yet published; those issued by the police being imperfect. 
Assurance Magazine, no. v. p. 53. From inquiries made for me at the 
General Register Office, in January 1856, I learnt that there was an inten- 
tion of completing the yearly returns, but I do not know if this has since 
been done. 

sw * [expérience démontre en effet, avec toute l'évidence possible, cette 
opinion, qui pourra sembler paradoxale au premier abord, que c'est la société 
qui prépare le crime, et que le coupable n'est que l'instrument qui l'exécute." 
Quetelet sur i' Homme, vol. ii. p. 325. 
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and ought long since to have been known. Indeed, the 
progress of inquiry is becoming so rapid and so earnest, 
that I entertain little doubt that before another century 
has elapsed, the chain of evidence will be complete, and it 
will be as rare to find an historian who denies the unde- 
viating regularity of the moral world, as it now is to find 
a philosopher who denies the regularity of the material 
world. 

It will be observed, that the preceding proofs of our 
actions being regulated by law, have been derived from 
statistics; a branch of knowledge which, though still in its 
infancy" has already thrown moro light on the study of 
human nature than all the sciences put together. But 

ough the statisticians have bee Tst to investi- 
gate this great subject by treating it according to those 
methods of reasoning which in other fields have been 
found successful ; and although they have, by the ap- 
plication of numbers, brought to bear upon it a very 
powerful engine for eliciting truth, —we must not, on that 
account, suppose that there are no other resources re- 


“maining by which it may likewise be cultivated : nor 
should we infer that because the physical sciences have 
not yet been applied to history, they are therefore inap- 


plicable to it. Indeed, when we consider the incessant 
contact between man and the external world, it is cer- 


1 


x Achenwall, in the middle of the eighteenth century, is usually con- 
sidered to be the first systematic writer on statistics, and is suid to have 
given them their present name. See Lewis, Methods of Observation and 
Reasoning in Politics, 1852, vol. i. p. 72; Biographie Universelle, vol. i.p. 140 ; 
Dufau, Traité de Statistique, pp. 9,10. Even so late as 1800, the Bishop of 

daff wrote to Sir J ofin Sinclair, ** I must think the kingdom is high] 

indebted to you for bringing forward a species of knowledge (statistics 
wholly new in this country, though not new in other parts of Europe." 
Sinclair's Correspondence, vol. i. p. 230. Sinclair, notwithstanding his in- 
dustry, was a man of slender powers, and did not at all understand the real 
importance of statistics, of which, indeed, he took a mere practical view. 
Since then statistics have been applied extensively to medicine; and still 
more recently, and on a smaller scale, to philology and to jurisprudence. 
Compare Bouillaud, Philosophie Médicale, pp. 96, 186; Renouard, Hist. de 
la Médécine, vol. ii. pp. 474, 475; Esquirol, Maladies Mentales, vol. ii. pp. 
665-667 ; Holland's Medical Notes, pp. 5, 472 ; Vogel's Pathological Anatomy, 

. 15-17; Simon's Pathology, p. 180; Phillips on Scrofula, pp. 70, 118, &c. ; 
Prichard, Physical Hist. of Mankind, vol. iv. p. 414; Eschbach, Etude du 
Droit, pp. 392-394. 
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haupt von keinem Realgrunde und keiner Causalität aus blosen Begriffen 
a priori die Möglichkeit erkennen können. Die Freiheit wird hier nur als 
transcendentale Idee behandelt, wodurch die Vernunft die Reihe der Bedin- 
gongen in der Erscheinung durch das sinnlich Unbedingte schlechthin anzu- 

eben denkt, dabei sich aber in eine Antinomie mit ihren eigenen Gesetzen, 
welche sie dem empirischen Gebrauche des Verstandes vorschreibt, ver- 
wickelt. Dass nun diese Antinomie auf einem blosen Scheine beruhe, und 
dass Natur der Causalität aus Freiheit wenigstens nicht widerstreite, das 
war das Einzige, was wir leisten konnten und woran es uns auch einzig und 
allein gelegen war.” 


These passages prove that Kant saw that the phenomenal reality of Free 
Will is an indefensible doctrine : and as the present work is an investigation 
of the laws of phenomena, his transcendental philosophy does not affect my 
conclusions. According to Kant's view (end with which I am inclined to 
agree) the ordinary metaphysical and theological treatment of this dark 
problem is purely empirical, and therefore has no value, The denial of 
the supremacy of consciousness follows as a natural consequence, and is 
she result of the Kantian philosophy, and not, as is often said, the base 
of it. 
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grounds smaller encouragement is given to the growth 
of that population from whose ranks the labour-market 
is stocked. To express, therefore, the conclusion in its 
simplest form, we may say, that there is a strong and 
constant tendency in bot countries Tor Wages to be Tow 
Am cok countries fortem to be high, — 5 2- 
Appie now this great prici le to the general 









course “of history, we shall fin S àccüracy in __ 
every direc ndeed, there is not a single instance 
to the contrary. ia, in Africa, and in America, all 


in all of them the rate of wages was very low, and there- 
fore the condition of the labouring classes very depressed. 
In Europe for the first time, civilization arose in a colder 
climate : hence the reward of labour was increased, and 
the distribution of wealth rendered more equal than was 
possible in countries where an excessive abundance of 
food stimulated the growth of population. This differ- 
ence produced, as we shall presently see, many social 
and political consequences of immense importance. But 
before discussing them, it may be remarked, that the only 
apparent exception to what has been stated, is one which 
strikingly verifies the general law. There is one instance, 
and only one, of a great European people possessing a 
very cheap national food. This people, I need hardly 
say, are the Irish. In Ireland the labouring classes have 
for more than two hundred years been principally fed by 
potatoes, which were introduced into their country late 
in the sixteenth, or early in the seventeenth century.“ 


food is eaten in cold countries, and little in hot ones, is mentioned by 
numerous travellers, none of whom are aware of the cause, See Simpson's 
DAS on North Coast of America, P. 218 ; oy oj raus vol: a p. 66; 
"rangel's Expedition, pp. 21, 327; Crantz, History of Greenland, vol. i. pp. 
145, 360 ; Richardson’s Central Africa, vol. ii. p. 46; Richardson’s Sahara, 
vol. i. p. 137 ; Denham's Africa, p. 37; Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. v. 
p. 144, vol. viii. p. 188; Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. ii, p. 265 ; 
Niebuhr, Description de l’Arabie, p. 45; Ulloa's Voyage to South America, 
vol. i. pp. 403, 408 ; Journal of Geograph. Society, vol. iii. p. 283, vol. vi. 
p. 85, vol. xix. p. 121 ; Spir and Martius's Travels in Brazil, vol. i. p. 164 ; 
Southey's History of Brazil, vol. iii. p. 848; Volney, Voyage en Syrie et en 

Egypte, vol. i. pp. 379, 380, 460 ; Low's Sarawak, p. 140. 
* Meyen ( ıphy of Plants, 1846, p. 313) says that the potato was 
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in the United States of North America it is well known 
to be much less, and, indeed, in some parts, to be merely 
nominal.” But in India, the legal rent, that is, the lowest 
rate recognized by the law and usage of the country, is 
one-half of the produce ; and even this cruel regulation 
is not strictly enforced, since in many cases rents are 
raised so high, that the cultivator not only receives less 
than half the produce, but receives so little as to have 
scarcely the means of providing seed to sow the ground 
for the next harvest.” 

The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is mani- 
fest. Rent and interest being always very high,. 
interest Th 







de putans nn Cn 


p es. must have been very 
low; for since there was in India a specific amount of 


wealth to be divided into rent, interest, profits, and wages, 
it is clear that the first three could only have been in- 
creased at the expense of the fourth; which is saying, 
in other words, that the reward of the labourers was very 
small in proportion to the reward reeeived by the upper 
classes. And though this, being an inevitable inference, 
does not require extraneous support, it may be mentioned 
that in modern times, for which alone we have direct 
evidence, wages have in India always been excessively 
low, and the people have been, and still are, obliged to 


work for a sum barely sufficient to meet the exigencies of 
life." 


^ Owing to the immense supply of land preventing the necessity of 
cultivating those inferior soils which older countries are glad to use, and 
are therefore willing to pay a rent for the right of using. In the United 
States, profits and wages (3. e. the reward of the labourer, not the cost of 
labour) are both high, which would be impossible if rent were also high. 

^ See Rammohun Roy on the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India, 
1832, pp. 59-61, 63, 69, 92, 94. At p. 69, this high authority says of the 

ricultural peasantry of Bengal: “In an abundant season, when the price 
of corn is low, the sale of their whole crops is required to meet the demands 
of the landholder, leaving little or nothing for seed or subsistence to the 
labourer or his family." In Cashmere, the sovereign received half the pro- 
duce of the rice-crop, leaving the other half to the cultivator. Moorcroft’s 
Notices of Cashmere, in Journal of Geog. Society, vol. ii. p. 266. 

" Heber (Journey through India, vol. i. pp. 209, 356, 357, 359) gives 
some curious instances of the extremely low rate at which the natives are 
glad to work. As to the ordinary wages in India in the present century, 
see Journal of Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 255, vol. v. p. 171; Rammohun Roy 
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still be a slave; “for,” says the lawgiver,—* for of a 
state which is natural to him, by whom can he be di- 
vested ?” 

By whom, indeed, could hoe be—divested-} I ween 
not where that power was by which so vast a miracle 
could be worked. For in India, slavery, abject, eternal 
slavery, was the natural state of the great body of the 
people; it was the state to which they were doomed by 
physical laws utterly impossible to resist. The energy of 
those laws is, in truth, so invincible, that wherever they 
have come into play, they have kept the productive classes 
in perpetual subjection. There is no instance on record 
of any tropical country, in which wealth having been 
extensively actuinulated, the people have escap 1 their 
fate; no iistarice in which the heat of the climate has not 
.caused an abundance of food, and the abundance of food 
caused an unequal distribution, first of wealth, and then 
of political and social power. Among nations subjected 
to these conditions, the people have counted for nothing ; 
they have had no voice in the management of the state, 
no control over the wealth their own iudustry created. 
Their only business has been to labour; their only duty 
to obey. Thus there have been generated among them, 
those habits of tame and servile submission, by which, as 
we know from history, they have always been character- 
ized. For it is an undoubted fact, that their annals fur- 
nish no instance of their having turned upon their rulers, 
no war of classes, no popular insurrections, not even one 
great popular conspiracy. In those rich and fertile coun- 
tries there have been many changes, but all of them have 
been from above, not from below. The democratic ele- 
ment has been altogether wanting. "There have been in 
abundance, wars of kings, and wars of dynasties. There 
have been revolutions in the government, revolutions in 
the palace, revolutions on the throne; but no revolutions 


s * A Sudra, though emancipated by his master, is not released from a 
state of servitude ; for of a state which is natural to him, by whom can he 
be divested 1" /nstitutes of Menu, chap. viii. sec. 414, in Works of Sir W, 
Jones, vol. iii. p. 333. 
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of the people, are so plentiful, that from a very early 
period they have been commonly given to camels, the 
only beasts of burden generally used in that country.” 

From these facts, it is evident that, taking Egypt as 
the highest type of African civilization, and India as the 
highest type of Asiatic civilization, it may be said that 
dates are to the first civilization what rice, is to the 
second. Now it is observable, that all the most import- 
ant physical peculiarities found in rice, are also found in 
dates. In regard to their chemistry, it is well known that 
the chief principle of the nutriment they contain is the 
same in both; the starch of the Indian vegetable being 
merely turned into the sugar of the Egyptian. Iu regard 
to the laws ‘of climate, their affinity is equally obvious; 
since dates, like rice, belong to hot countries, and flourish 
most in or near the tropics." In regard to their increase, 
and the laws of their connexion with the soil, the analogy 
is also exact; for dates, just the same as rice, require 
little labour, and yield abundant returns, while they 
occupy so small a space of land in comparison with the 
nutriment they afford, that upwards of two hundred 
palm-trees are sometimes planted on a single acre. 

Thus striking are the similarities to which, in different 
countries, the same physical conditions naturally give rise. 
“A me, im Egypt as in India, the attainment 
of civilization was preceded by the possession of a highly 
fertile ` soil; so that, while the exuberance of the land 









Expedition to the Niger, pp. 71, 116; Meredith's Gold Coast of Africa, 1812, 
pp. 55, 56; Laird and Opada Expedition into the Interior of Africa, 1837, 
vol. ii. pp. 170,213; Bowdich, Mission to Ashantee, pp. 69, 100, 152, 293, 386, 
392. But I doubt if this is the same as the palm-wine mentioned in Bal- 
four's Botany, 1849, p. 532. Compare Tuckey's Expedition to the Zaire, 
pp. 155, 216, 224, 356. 

* Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. pp. 175-178. See also on the 
abundance of dates, the extracts from an Arabian geographer in Quatre- 
mère, Recherches sur l Egypte, pp. 220, 221. 

1 On their relation to the laws of climate, see the remarks respecting 
the geographical limits of their power of ripening, in Jussieu’s Botany, edit. 
Wilson, 1849, p. 734. 

11 * In the valley of the Nile, a feddan (12 aere) is sometimes planted 
with 400 trees.” Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. p. 178.. At Moor- 
zuk an entire date-palm is only worth about a shilling. Richardian's Central 
Africa, vol. i. p. 111. © : 
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out of the rich soil of the Nile. This must have been 
a very cheap and accessible food ; while to it there was 
joined a profusion of other plants and herbs, on which the 
Egyptians chiefly lived.” Indeed so inexhaustible was 
the supply, that at the time of the Mohammedan invasion 
there were, in the single city of Alexandria, no less than 
four thousand persons occupied in selling vegetables to 
the people. 

From this abundance of the national food, there re- 
sulted a train of events strictly analogous to those which 
took place in India. In Africa generally, the growth of 
population, though on the one d stimulated by the 
heat of the climate, was on the other hand checked by 
the poverty of the soil. But on the banks of the Nile 
this restraint no longer existed," and therefore the laws 
already noticed came into uncontrolled operation. By 
virtue of those laws, the Egyptians were not only satisfied 


108 "Egeày mAnpns yernras ó morapós, xai rà media meAayion, ierat &v rH 
Übarı xpivea moAAd, rà Alyvmrioı Kadéovot Aoróv* ravra émeày Opéra, abaí- 
vovot mpos Atov’ kat émrevra. TÒ Ex TOU égov TOU Awrod TH unkove ¿dv Eubepes, 
mrigavres mowivras é avro) dprovs órrods mupi. Herodot. ii. 92, vol. i. 
p. .688. 

17 Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii. pp. 370-372, 400, vol. iv. p. 59. 
Abd-Allatif gives a curious account of the different vegetables grown in 
Egypt early in the thirteenth century. Relation, pp. 16-36, and the notes of 
De Sacy, pp. 37-134. On the xúapos of Herodotus there are some botanical 
remarks worth reading in the Correspondence of Sir J. E. Smith, vol. ii. 
pp. 224-232; but I doubt the assertion, p. 227, that Herodotus ‘‘ knew 
nothing of any other kind of xúapos in t than that of the ordinary 

n.” 


18 “When Alexandria was taken by Amer, the lieutenant of the Caliph 
Omer, no less than 4000 persons were engaged in selling vegetables in that 
eity.” Wilkinson’s Ancient vans, vol. ii. p. 372, and see vol. i. p. 277, 
vol. iv. p. 60. Niebuhr (Description de l Arabie, p. 136) says, that the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria is so fertile, that ‘‘le froment y rend le centuple.” 
See also, on its rich vegetation, Matter, Histoire de l'Ecole d' Alexandrie, 
vol. i. p. 52. 

19 The encouragement given to the increase or population by the fertility 
arising from the inundation of the Nile, is observed by many writers, but by 
none so judiciously as Malthus; Essay on Population, vol. i. pp. 161-163. 
This great work, the principles of which have been grossly misrepresented, 
is still the best which has been written on the important subject of popu- 
lation ; though the author, from a want of sufficient reading, often errs in 
his illustrations ; while he, unfortunately, had no acquaintance with those 
branches of physical knowledge which are intimately connected with econo- 
mical inquiries. 
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atmosphere from the poles, and forcing them into another 
direction, gives rise to those easterly currents which are 
called trade-winds." What, however, we are now rather 
concerned with, is not so much an explanation of the 
trade-winds, as an account of the way in which this great 
physical phenomenon is connected with the history of 
South America. 

The trade-wind, blowing on the eastern coast of South 
America, and proceeding from the east, crosses the At- 
lantic ocean, and therefore reaches the land surcharged 
with the vapours accumulated in its passage. These 
vapours, on touching the shore, are, at periodical inter- 
vals, condensed into rain ; and as their progress westward 
is checked by that gigantic chain of the Andes, which 
they are unable to pass, 4 they pour the whole of their 
moisture on Brazil, which, in consequence, is often deluged 
by the most destructive torrents. This abundant supply, 
being aided by that vast river-system peculiar to the 
eastern part of America, and being also accompanied by 
heat, has stimulated the soil into an activity unequalled 


147 Respecting the causes of the trade-winds, see Somerville’s Connexion 
of the Physical Sciences, pp. 136, 137 ; Leslie's Natural Philosophy, p. 518; 

niell’s Meteorological Essays, pp. 44, 102, 476-481 ; Kaemtz's , 
pp. 37-39; Prout's Bridgewater eatis, pp. 254-256. The discovery of the 
true theory is often ascribed to Mr. Daniell; but Hadley was the real dis- 
coverer. Note in Prout, p. 257. The monsoons, which Popular writers fre- 
quently confuse with the trade-winds, are said to be caused by the predomi- 
nance of land, and by the difference between its temperature and that of 
the sea: see Kaemtz, pp. 42-45. On what may be called the conversion of 
the trades into monsoons, according to the laws very recently promulgated 
by M. Dove, see Report of British Association for 1847 (Transac. y. Sections, 
p. 30), and Report for 1848, p. 94. The monsoons are noticed in Humboldt’s 
Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 485; Asiatic Researches, vol. xviii. part i. p. 261; Thirl- 
wall's History of Greece, vol. vii. pp. 13, 55 ; Jou of Geograph. Society, 
vol. ii. P 90, vol. iv. pp. 8-9, 148, 149, 169, vol. xi. p. 162, vol. xv. p. 146- 
n^ vol. xvi. p. 186, vol. xviii. pp. 67, 68, vol. xxiii. p. 112; Low's Sara- 

y p. 30. 

19 Lyells Principles of Ge , pp. 201, 714, 715 : see also Somerville's 
Physical riri mek i Prind on this confining power of the 
Cordillera of the Andes, see Azara, Voyages dans l’ Amérique Méridionale, 
vol. i. p. 33. According to Dr. Tschudi, the eastern chain is properly the 
Andes, and the western the Cordillera ; but this distinction is rarely made. 
Tschudi's Travels in Peru, p. 290. 

19 On the rain of Brazil, see Dantell’s Meteorological Essays, p. 335°; 
Darwin's Journal, pp. 11, 33; Spix and Martius's Travels in Brazil, vol. ii. 
P. 113; Gardner's Travels in Brazil, pp. 53, 99, 114, 175, 233, 304, 
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conservative spirit, which, as we shall hereafter see, has 
marked every country in which the upper classes have 
monopelized power. The religious symptom of the same 
spirit was displayed in that inordinate reverence for anti- 
quity, and in that hatred of change, which the greatest 
of all the writers on America has well pointed out as an 
analogy between the natives of Mexico and those of Hin- 
dostan."? To this may be added, that those who have 
studied the history of the ancient Egyptians, have ob- 
served among that peeple a similar tendency. Wilkin- 
son, who is well known to have paid great attention to 


their monuments, says, that they were more unwilling 
than any other nation to alter their religious worship ;'” 


and Herodotus, who travelled in their country two thou- 
sand three hundred years ago, assures us that, while they 
preserved old customs, they never acquired new ones.’ 


v» “Les Américains, comme les habitans do l'Indoustan, et comme tous 
les peuples qui ont gómi long-temps sous le despotisme civil et religieux, 
tiennent avec une opiniätret6 extraordinaire à leurs habitudes, à leurs 
moeurs, à leurs opinions. . . . . Au Mexique, comme dans l'Indoustan, il 
n'étoit pas permis aux fidèles de changer la moindre chose aux figures des 
idoles., Tout ce qui appartenoit au rite des Aztéques et des Hindous étoit 
assujéti à des lois immuables.” Humboldt, Nouv. Espagne, vol. i. pp. 95, 97. 
Turgot (Œuvres, vol. ii. pp. 226, 313, 314) has some admirable remarks on 
this fixity of opinion natural to certain states of society. See also Herder's 
Ideen zur Geschichte, vol. iii. pp. 34, 35; and for other illustrations of this 
unpliancy of thought, and adherence to old customs, which many writers 
suppose to be an eastern peculiarity, but which is far more widely spread, 
and is, as Humboldt clearly saw, the result of an uvequal distribution of 
power, compare Turner's Embassy to Tibet, p. 41; Forbes:s Oriental Me- 
moirs, vol. 1. pp. 15, 164, vol. ii. p. 236; Mill's History of India, vol. ii. 
p.214; Elphinstone's History of India, p. 48 ; Otter's Life of Clarke, vol. ii. 
P. 109; Transac. of Asiutic Society, vol. ii. p. 64; Journal of Asiat. Society, 
vol. viii. p. 116. 

wo “ How scrupulous the Egyptians were, above all people, in per- 
mitting the introduction of new customs in matters relating to the gods." 
Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii. p. 262. Compare p.275. Thus, too, 
M. Bunsen notices ‘‘ the tenacity with which the Egyptians adhered to old 
manners and customs.” Bunsen's Egypt, vol. ii. p. 64. See also some remarks 
on the differeuce between this spirit and the love of novelty among the 
Greeks, in /itter's History of Aucient Philosophy, vol. iv. pp. 625, 626. 

"1. Herodot. book ii. chap. 79: marpíow $e xpemuevos vópown, dAXov ovdéva 
ém«réwvrat: and see the note in Baehr, wol. i. p. 660 : ^ vóuovs priores inter- 
pretes explicarunt cantilenas, hymnos; Schweighseuserus rectius intellexit 
instituta ac mores." In the same way, in Timeeus, Plato represents an 
Egyptian priest saying to Solon, "EAAgwes del aides dore, yépwv de "EAAny 
oix égrw. And when Solon asked what he meant, Neo: doré, was the reply, 
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sequence is, that while prose writing is utterly despised, 
the art of poetry has been cultivated so assiduously, that 
the Sanscrit can boast of metres more numerous and more 
complicated than have ever been possessed by any of the 
European languages.” 

This peculiarity in the form of Indian literature is 
accompanied by a corresponding peculiarity in its spirit. 
For it is no exaggeration to say, that in that literature 
every thing is calculated to set the reason of man at open 
defiance. An imagination, luxuriant even to disease, 
runs riot on every occasion. This is particularly seen 
in those productions which are most eminently national, 
such as the Ramayana, the Mahabharat, and the Puranas. 
in general. But we also find it even in their geographi- 
cal and chronological systems, which of all others might 
be supposed least liable to imaginative flights. A few 
examples of the statements put forward in the most au- 
thoritative books, will supply the means of instituting a 
comparison with the totally opposite condition of the. 
European intellect, and will give the reader some idea of 
the extent to which credulity can proceed, even among a 
civilized people.” 

Of all the various ways in which the imagination has 
distorted truth, there is none that has worked so much 
harm as an exaggerated respect for past ages. This re- 
verence for antiquity is repugnant to every maxim of 
similitudes et métaphores.” Compare vol. vi. p. 4, “le génie indien si 
poétique et si religieux ;" and see Cousin, Hist. p la Philosophie, II. série, 
a Kin Yates says of the Hindus, that no other people have ever '* pre- 
sented an equal variety of poetic compositions. The various metres of 
Greece and Rome have filled Europe with astonishment; but what are 
these, compared with the extensive range of Sanscrit metres under its threc 
classes of poetical writing?” Yates on Sanscrit Alliteration, in Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. xx. p. 159, Calcutta, 1836. See also on the Sanscrit metres, 
p. 321, and an Kesay by Colebrooke, vol. x. pp. 389-474. On the metrical 


system of the Vedas, see Mr. Wilson's note in the Rig Veda Sanhita, vol. ii. 
p. 135. 
210 In Europe. as we shall see in the sixth chapter of this volume, the 
. credulity was at one time extraordinary; but the age was then barbarous, 
and barbarie is always credulous. On the other hand, the examples ga- 
thered from Indian iso will oe from the worka of a lettered 
people, written in a language extremely rich, and so highly polished, that 
some competent judges have declared it equal, if not superior, to the Greek. 
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and living bodies, and partly because every experiment produces an abnor- 
mal condition, and thus lets in fresh causes, the operation of which is in- 
calculable ; unless, as often happens in the inorganic world, we can control 
the whole phenomenon. 2d, That the other Jepertment of the organic 
world, namely, the vegetable kingdom, has, so far as we are aware, no 
nervous system, but nevertheless possesses heat ; and we moreover know 
that the heat is a product of oxygen and carbon (see note 32 to chapter ii.). 
3d, That the evidence of travellers respecting the different sorts of food, and 
the different quantities of food, used in hot countries and in cold ones, is 
explicable by the iratory and chemical theories of the origin of animal 
heat, but is inexplicable by the theory of the nervous origin of heat. 
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enable us to understand the conditions which govern the 
movements of the human race.? 


* In regard to one of the difficulties stated in this chapter as impeding 
metaphysicians, it is only just to quote the remarks of Kant : ** Wie aber 
das Ich, der ich denke, von dem Ich, das sich selbst anschaut. unterschieden 
(indem ich mir noch andere Anschauungsart mais als möglich vor- 
stellen kann). und doch mit diesem letzteren als be Subject einerlei sei, 
wie ich also sagen köune: Ich als Intelligenz und denkend Subject, erkenne 
mich selbst als gedachtes Object, so fern ich mir noch úber das in der 
Anschauung gegeben bin, nur, gleich anderen Phinomenen, nicht wie ich 
vor dem Verstande bin, sondern wie ich mir erscheine, hat nicht mehr auch 
nicht weniger Schwierigkeit bei sich, ala wie ich mir selbst überhaupt ein 
Object und zwar der Anschauung und innerer Wahrnehmungen sein könne.” 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft, in Kant's Werke, vol. ii. p. 144. I am very 
willing to let the question rest on this: for to me it appears that both cases 
are not only equally difficult, but, in the present state of our knowledge, 


are equally impossible. er ER 
Qro Ge at ret E riy" 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MENTAL Laws ARE EITHER MORAL OR INTELLECTUAL. COMPARISON OF MORAL 
AND INTELLECTUAL Laws, AND ÍNQUIRY INTO THE EFFECT PRODUCED BY 
EACH ON THE PROGRESS OP SOCIETY. $ 


Is the preceding chapter, it has, I trust, been made ap- 
parent, that, whatever may hereafter be the case, we, 
looking merely at the present state of our knowledge, 
must pronounce the metaphysical method to be unequal 
to the task, often imposed upon it, of discovering the 
laws which regulate the movements of the human mind. 
We are, therefore, driven to the only remaining method, 
according to which mental phenomena are to be studied, 
not simply as they appear in the mind of the individual 
observer, but as they appear in the actions of mankind 
at large. The essential opposition between these two 
plans is very obvious: but it may perhaps be well to 
bring forward further illustration of the resources possessed 
by each for the investigation of truth ; and for this purpose, 
I will select a subject which, though still imperfectly under- 
stood, supplies a beautiful instance of the regularity with 
which, under the most conflicting circumstances, the great 
Laws of Nature are able to hold their course. 

The case to which I refer, is that of the proportion 
kept up in the births of the sexes; a proportion which if 
it were to be greatly disturbed in any country, even for 
a single generation, would throw society into the most 
serious confusion, and would infallibly cause a great in- 
crease in the vices of the people! Now, it has always 

1 Thus we find that the Crusades, by diminishing the proportion of men 
to women in Europe, increased licentiousness. See a curious passage in 
Sprengel, Histoire de la Médecine, vol. ii. p. 376. In Yucatan, there is gene- 
rally a considerable excess of women, and the result is prejudicial to morals. 


Stephens's Central America, vol. iii. pp. 380, 429. On the other hand, respect- 
ing the state of society produced by an exoees of males, seo Mallet’s Northern 
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is precisely the view taken by metaphysicians of our his- 
tory. Both parties believed that it was possible at once 
io rise to the cause of the phenomenon, and by studying 
its laws predict the phenomenon itself. The physiologist 
said, * By studying individual bodies, and thus ascertain- 
ing the laws which regulate the union of the parents, I 
will discover the proportion of the sexes, because the pro- 
portion is merely the result to which the union gives rise." 
Just in the same way, the metaphysician says, * By study- 
ing individual minds, I will ascertain the laws which 
govern their movements ; and in that way I will predict 
the movements of mankind, which are obviously com- 
pounded of the individual movements.”® These are the 
expectations which have been confidently held out, by 
physiologists respecting the laws of the sexes, and by me- 
taphysicians respecting the laws of history. Towards the 
fulfilment, however, of these promises the metaphysicians 
have done absolutely nothing ; nor have the physiologists 
been more successful, although their views have the sup- 
port of anatomy, which admits of the employment of 
direct experiment, a resource unknown to metaphysics. 
But towards settling the present question, all this availed 


and similar views in lletier, Physiologie Médicale, vol. iv. p. 332, and 
Sprengel, Ilist. de la Médecine, vol. i. pp. 252, 310, vol. ii. p. 115, vol. iv. 
p. 62. For further information as to the opinions which have been held 
respecting the origin of sexes, see Beausobre, Histoire de Manichée, vol. ii. 
p. 417; Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. pp. 358, 361; Vishnu Purana, p. 349; 
Works of Sir William Jones, vol. iii. p. 196 ; Ritter's History of Ancient Philo- 
sophy, vol. iii. p. 191 ; Denham and Clapperton a Africa, pp. 323, 324 ; Main- 
tenon, Lettres Inédites, vol. ii. p. 62; and the view of Hohl (Jurdach's Phy- 
stologie, vol. ii. p. 472), “que les femmes chez lesquelles prédomine le 
systéme artériel procréent des garcons, au lieu que celles dont le systéme 
veineux a la prédominance mettent au monde des filles.” According to 
Anaxagoras, the question was extremely simple: xai äppeva pév and tov 
Beti, Onrea de amd tev dpwrrepáv. Diog. Laert. ii. 9, vol. i. p. 85. 

* ““ Le métaphysicien se voit comme la source de l'évidence et le confi- 
dent de la nature: Moi seul, dit-il, je puis généraliser les idées, et dé- 
couvrir le germe des événements qui se développent journellement dans le 
monde physique et moral; et c'est par moi seul que l'homme peut étre 
éclairé." HH. lu.tius de l. it, vol. i. p. 86. Compare Herder, Ideen zur Ge- 
schichte der Menschheit, vol. ii. p. 105. Thus too M. Cousin (Hist. de la Phi- 
losophie, II. série, vol. i. p. 131) says, ** Le fait de la conscience transportó 
de l'individu dans l'espàce et dans l'histoire, est la clef de tous les développe- 
ments de l'humanité." - 
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" hereafter return; but there are two testimonies which 2 7-7 4 
I cannot omit, because, from the circumstances attend- E 
ing them, they are peculiarly unimpeachable. Llorente,- 9, , 4; 
the great historian of the Inquisition, and its bitter enemy, — y AMENS 
had access to its private papers; and yet, with the fullest, «< #42. 
means of information, he does not even insinuate a charge. #77" 
against the moral character of the inquisitors ; but while /^*^* e 
execrating the cruelty of their conduct, he cannot deny / fO UIS 
the purity of their intentions? Thirty years earlier//^ ' € 7%: 
Townsend, a clergyman of the Church of England, pube :r“. 
lished his valuable work on Spain ;? and though, as a Pro-4" 7 p 
testant and an Englishman, he had every reason to be” A 
prejudiced against the infamous system which he de- ^^ 4^? 
scribes, he also can bring no charge against those who 
upheld it ; but having occasion to mention its establish- 
ment at Barcelona, one of its most important branches, 
he makes the remarkable admission, that all its members 
are men of worth, and that most of them are of distin- 
guished humanity.” 

These facts, startling as they are, form a very small 

part of that vast mass of evidence which history contains, 
and which decisively proves the utter inability of moral (y 
feelings to diminish religious persecution. The way in ' 
which the diminution has been really effected by the 
mere progress of intellectual acquirements, will be pointed 
out in another part of this volume; when we shall see 
that the great antagonist of intolerance is not humanity, 
but knowledge. It is to the diffusion of knowledge, and 
to that alone, that we owe the comparative cessation of 
what is unquestionably the greatest evil men have ever 


æ By which, indeed, he is sorely puzzled. ‘‘On reconnaítra mon impar- 
tialité dans quelques circonstances oh je fais remarquer chez les inquisiteurs 
des dispositions généreuses ; ce qui me porte & croire que les atroces sen- 
tences rendues par le Saint-Office, sont plutôt une conséquence de. ses lois 
organiques, qu'un effet du caractère particulier de ses membres.” Llorente, 
Histoire Critique de U Inquisition d' Espagne, vol. i. p. xxiii. : compare vol. ii. 
pp. 267, 268, vol. iv. p. 153. 

7 Highly spoken of by the late Blanco White, a most competent judge. 
See Doblado's Letters from Spain, p. 5. 

= ** Itis, however, universally acknowledged, for the credit of the corps 
at Barcelona, that all its members are men of worth, and most of them dis- 
tinguished for humanity.” Townsend's Journey through Spain in 1786 and 
1787, vol. i. p. 122, Lond. 1792, 
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been refused to argument, have been yielded from fear; 
while, from the steady increase of democratic opinions, 
protection after protection, and privilege after privilege, 
have, even in our own time, been torn away ; until the 
old institutions, though they retain their former name, 
have lost their former vigour, and there no longer remains 
a doubt as to what their fate must ultimately be. Nor 
need we add, that in this same country, where, more than 
in any other of Europe, legislators are the exponents and 
the servants of the popular will, the progress has, on this 
account, been more undeviating than elsewhere; there 
has been neither anarchy nor revolution; and the world 
has been made familiar with the great truth, that one 
main condition of the prosperity of a people is, that its 
rulers shall have very little power, that they shall exercise 
that power very sparingly, and that they shall by no 
means presume to raise themselves into supreme judges 
of the national interests, or deem themselves authorized 
to defeat the wishes of those for whose benefit alone they 
occupy the post intrusted to them. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ORIGIN OF HISTORY, AND STATE OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE DUKING THE 
MIDDLE AGEs. 


I HAVE now laid before the reader an examination of be " 
conspicuous circumstances to which the progress of civili- "ee" 
zation is commonly ascribed ; and I have proved, that such 
circumstances, so far from being the cause of civilization, 
are at best only its effects ; and that although religion, 
literature, and legislation do, undoubtedly, modify the 
condition of mankind, they are still more modified by it. 
Indeed, as we have clearly seen, they, even in their most 
favourable position, can be but secondary agents; be- 
cause, however beneficial their apparent influence may be, 
they are themselves the product of preceding changes, 
and their results will vary according to the variations o 
the society on which they work. 

It is thus that, by each successive analysis, the field 
of the present inquiry has been narrowed, until we have 
found reason to believe that the growth of European civili- 
zation is solely due to the progress of knowledge, and 
that the progress of knowledge depends on the number of 
truths which the human intellect discovers, and on the 
extent to which they are diffused. In support of this 
proposition, I have, as yet, only brought forward such ge- 
neral arguments as establish a very strong probability ; 
which, to raise to a certainty, will require an appeal to 
history in the widest sense of the term. Thus to verify 
speculative conclusions by an exhaustive enumeration of 
the most important particular facts, is the task which I 
purpose to execute so far as my powers will allow ; and 
in the preceding chapter I have briefly stated the method 
according to which the investigation will be conducted. 
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this new thing might mean. Its real import was first 
unfolded by Dr. Horst. In 1595, this eminent physician 
published the result of his researches, by which it appears 
that, at the birth of the child, the sun was in conjunction 
with Saturn, at the sign Aries. The event, therefore, 
though supernatural, was by no means alarming. The 
golden tooth was the precursor of a golden age, in which 
the emperor would drive the Turks from Christendom, 
and lay the foundations of an empire that would last for 
thousands of years. And this, says Horst, is clearly al- 
luded to .by Daniel, in his well-known second chapter, 
where the prophet speaks of a statue with a golden 
head.!% 


'= This history of the golden tooth is partly related by De Thou: see his 
Hist. Univ. vol. xi. pp. 63 4, 635. And on the controverey to which it 
rise, compare Hist. des Oracles, chap. iv. in (Euvres de Fontenelle, vo 
BP. 219, 220, ed. Paris, 1766 ; ; Sprengel, Hist. de la Médecine, vol. iii. pp. $47- 
; Biog. Univ. vol. xx. p. 579 
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was sufficient to prostrate the understanding of one in 
whom the severity of the reason was so tempered. so 
nicely poised, by the warmth of the affections. Never. 
indeed, can there be forgotten those touching. those ex- 
quisite allusions to the death of that only son, who was 
the joy of his soul, and the pride of his heart. and to whom 
he fondly hoped to bequeath the inheritance of his im- 
perishable name. Never can we forget that image of de- 
solation, under which the noble old man figured his im- 
measurable grief. “I live in an inverted order. Thev 
who ought to have succeeded me, have gone before me. 
They who should have been to me as posterity, are in the 
place of ancestors. . . . . The storm has gone over me, 
and I lie like one of those old oaks which the late hurri- 
cane has scattered about me. I am stripped of all mv 
honours; I am torn up by the roots, and lie prostrate on 
the earth.”317 

It would, perhaps, be displaying a morbid curiosity, to 
attempt to raise the veil, and trace the decay of so mighty 
a mind.?!® Indeed, in all such cases, most of the evidence 
perishes; for those who have the best opportunities of 
witnessing the infirmities of a great man, are not those 
who most love to relate them. But it is certain, that the 
change was first clearly seen immediately after the break- 
ing-out of the French Revolution; that it was aggravated 
by the death of his son; and that it became progressively 
worse till death closed the scene.?? In his Reflections on 


"1 Burke's Works, vol. ii p. 268. 

?! The earliest unmistakeable instances of those violent outbreaks which 
showed the presence of disease, were in the debates on the regency bill, in 
February 1789, when Sir Richard Hill, with brutal candour, hinted at 
Burke's madness, even in his presence. Pari. /is. vol. xxvii. p. 1249. Com- 
pare a letter from Sir William Young, in Buckingham’s Mem. of George III. 
1853, vol. ii. p. 73: “Burke finished his wild speech in a manner next to 
madness." This was in December 1788 ; and, from that time until his death, 
it became every year more evident that his intellect was disordered. See a 
melancholy description of him in a letter, written by Dr. Currie in 17 92 (Life 
of Currie, vol. ii. p. 150); and, above all, see his own incoherent letter, in 
1796, in his Correspond. with Lawrence, p. 67. 

»» His son died in August 1794 (Burke's Correspond. vol. iv. p. 224); and 
his most violent works were written between that period and his own death, 
in July 1797. 
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temporary emergencies. His business is to follow the 
age, and not at all to attempt to lead it. He should be 
satisfied with studying what is passing around him; and 
should modify his schemes, not according to the notions 
he has inherited from his fathers, but according to the 
actual exigencies of his own time. For he may rely upon 
it, that the movements of society have now become so 
rapid, that the wants of one generation are no measure of 
the wants of another; and that men, urged by a sense of 
their own progress, are growing weary of idle talk about 
the wisdom of their ancestors, and are fast discarding 
those trite and sleepy maxims which have hitherto im- 
posed upon them, but by which they will not consent to 
be much longer troubled. 


Sir C. Lewis, though in his learned work he over-estimates the re- 
sources possessed by politicians, does nevertheless allow that they are rarely 
able to anticipate the manner in which their measures will work. Lewis on 
the Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politic: 1852, vol. ii. pp. 360- 
362. A writer of repute, M. Flassan, says (Hist dela Diplomatie, vol. i. p. 19): 
“On doit étre trés indulgent sur les erreurs de In politique, à cause de 
facilité qu'il y a à en commettre ; erreurs auxquelles la sagesse même 
quelquefois entraîne.” The first part of this sentence is true enough ; but 
it conveys a truth which ought to repress that love of interfering with the 
natural march of affairs which still characterizes politicians, even in the 
freest countries. 
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When the protective principle is carried into trade, 
these are its inevitable results. When it is carried into 
politics, there is formed what is called a paternal govern- 
ment, in which supreme power is vested in the sovereign, 
or in a few privileged classes. When it is carried into 
theology, it produces a powerful church, and a numerous 
clergy, who are supposed to be the necessary guardians of 
religion, and every opposition to whom is resented as an 
iusult to the public morals. These are the marks by which 
protection may be recognized; and, from a very early 
period, they have displayed themselves in France much 

.more clearly than in England. Without pretending to 
discover their precise origin, I will, in the next chapter, 
endeavour to trace them back to a time sufficiently remote 
to explain some ofthe discrepancies which, in this respect, 
existed between the two countries. 


Note to p. 544. Descartes died in Sweden on a visit to Christina ; so that, 
strictly speaking, there is an error in the text. But this does not affect 
the argument ; use the works of Descartes, being eagerly read in France, 
and not being prohibited, we must suppose that his person wquld have been 
safe, had he remained in his own country. To burn a heretic is a more 
decisive step than to Hr oin a book; and as the French clergy were not 
strong enough to effect the latter, it is hardly likely that they could have ac- 
complished the former. 
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of protection, and attempted to enforce a scheme of go- 
vernment which men from their increasing independence 
were determined to reject, there inevitably arose that 
memorable collision which is well termed The Great Re- 
bellion of England.®! The analogy between this and the 
Protestant Reformation, I have already noticed ; but what 
we have now to consider, and what, in the next chapter, 
I will endeavour to trace, is the nature of the difference 
between our Rebellion, and those contemporary wars of 
the Fronde, to which it was in some respects very similar. 


*: Clarendon (Hist. of the Rebellion, p. 216) truly calls it ** the most pro- 
digious and the boldest rebellion, that any age or country ever brought 
forth.” See also some striking remarks in Warwick's Memoirs, p. 207. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE ENERGY or THE PROTECTIVE SPIRIT IN FRANCE EXPLAINS THE FAILURE 
OF THE FRONDE. (COMPARISON BETWEEN THE FRONDE AND THE CONTEM- 
PORABY ENGLISH REBELLION. 


THE object of the last chapter was, to inquire into the 
origin of the protective spirit. From the evidence there 
collected, it appears that this spirit was first organized 
into a distinct secular form at the close of the dark ages; 
but that, owing to circumstances which then arose, it was, 
from the beginning, much less powerful in England than 
in France. It has likewise appeared that, in our country, 
it continued to lose ground ; while in France, it early in 
the fourteenth century assumed a new shape, and gave 
rise to a centralizing movement, manifested not only in 
the civil and political institutions, but also in the social 
and literary habits of the French nation. Thus far we 
seem to have cleared the way for a proper understanding 
of the history of the two countries; and I now purpose to 
follow this up a little further, and point out how this dif- 
ference explains the discrepancy between the civil wars of 
England, and those which at the same time broke out in 
France. 

Among the obvious circumstances connected with the 
Great English Rebellion, the most remarkable is, that it 
was a war of classes as well as of factions. From the 
beginning of the contest, the yeomanry and traders ad- 
hered to the parliament ;! the nobles and the clergy rallied 


1 * From the beginning it may be said that the yeomanry and trading 
classes of towns were generally hostile to the king’s side, even in those 
counties which were in his military occupation ; except in a few, such as 
Cornwall, Worcester, Salop, and most of Wales, where the prevailing senti- 
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Also connected with the institution of chivalry, both being cognate 
Aptoms of the same spirit. 
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in arms against a corrupt and despotic government, and 
they would not stay their hands until they, had pulled 
down those who were in high places ; until they had not 
only removed the evil, but had likewise chastised those 
bad men by whom the evil was committed. And although 
in this, their glorious undertaking, they did undoubtedly 
display some of the infirmities to which even the highest 
minds are subject; we, at least, ought never to speak of 
them but with that unfeigned respect which is due to those 
who taught the first great lesson to the kings of Europe, 
and who, in language not to be mistaken, proclaimed to 
them that the impunity which they had long enjoyed was 
now come to an end, and that against their transgressions 
the people possessed a remedy, sharper, and more decisive, 
than any they had hitherto ventured to use. 


unjust and wicked in the nature of it." Zudlow’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 230. 
Compare Whitelocke's spirited speech to Christina, in Journal of the Boedich 
, Vol. i. p. 288; and see pp. 390, 391. 
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ages; and thus gave rise to that new school of historical 
literature, the formation of which is by no means the least 
of the many benefits which we owe to the great thinkers 
of the eighteenth century. 
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certain, that every people worthy of being called a nation, 
possess in their own language ample resources for ex- 
pressing the highest ideas they are able to form ; and 
although, in matters of science, it may be convenient to 
coin such words as are more easily understood in foreign 
countries, it is a grave offence to depart on other subjects 
from the vernacular speech ; and it is a still graver one, 
to introduce notions and standards for action, suited per- 
haps to former times, but which the march of society has 
left far behind, and with which we have no real sympathy, 
though they may excite that sickly and artificial interest, 
which the classical prejudices of early education still con- 
trive to create. 

It was against these evils that Voltaire entered the 
field. The wit and the ridicule with which he attacked 
the dreaming scholars of his own time, can only be ap- 
preciated by those who have studied his works. Not, as 
some have supposed, that he used these weapons as a sub- 
stitute for argument, still less that he fell into the error 
of making ridicule a test for truth. No one could rea- 
son more closely than Voltaire, when reasoning suited his 
purpose. But he had to deal with men impervious to 
argument; men whose inordinate reverence for antiquity 
had only left them two ideas, namely, that every thing 
old is right, and that every thing new is wrong. To 
argue against these opinions would be idle indeed ; the 
only other resource was, to make them ridiculous, and 
weaken their influence, by holding up their authors to 
contempt. This was one of the tasks Voltaire set himself 
to perform; and he did it well. He, therefore, used 


of any ancient language; and the same observation applies to Shakespeare. 
On the supposed connexion between the improvement of taste and the study 
of classical models, there are some Fein worth attending to in Zey's 
Théorie et Pratique de la Science Sociale, vol. i. pp. 98-101. 

175 “We can best judge fróm the Jesuitical rage with which he was per- 
secuted, how adinirably he had delineated the weaknesses and presumption 
of the interpreters of the ancients, who shone in the schools and academies, 
and had acquired great reputation by their various and copiously exhibited 
learning.” Schicsser’s Eighteenth Century, vol. i. p. 120. At p. 270, M. 
Schlosser says, ‘‘ And it was only a man of Voltaire's wit and taleuts, who 
could throw the light ofan entirely new criticism upon the darkness of those 
grubbing and collecting pedanta.’ 
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their climate, soil, and food. It is true, that in this vast 
enterprise he almost entirely failed ; but this was because 
meteorology, chemistry, and physiology, were still too back- 
ward to admit of such an undertaking. This, however, 
affects the value only of his conclusions, not of his method ; 
and here, as elsewhere, we see the great thinker tracing 
the outline of a plan, which, in the then state of knowledge, 
it was impossible to fill up, and the completion of which 
he was obliged to leave to the riper experience and more 
powerful resources of a later age. Thus to anticipate 
the march of the human intellect, and, as it were, forestal 
its subsequent acquisitions, is the peculiar prerogative of 
minds of the highest order; and it is this which gives to 
the writings of Montesquieu a certain fragmentary and pro- 
visional appearance, which was the necessary consequence 
of a profoundly speculative genius dealing with materials 
that were intractable, simply because science had not yet 
reduced them to order by generalizing the laws of their 
phenomena. Hence it is, that many of the inferences 
drawn by Montesquieu are untenable ; such, for instance, 
as those regarding the effect of diet in stimulating popu- 
lation by increasing the fecundity of women,!® and the 
effect of climate in altering the proportion between the 
births of the sexes.? In other cases, an increased ac- 
quaintance with barbarous nations has sufficed to correct 
his conclusions, particularly those concerning the effect 
which he supposed climate to produce on individual cha- 
racter ; for we have now the most decisive evidence, that 
he was wrong in asserting!* that hot climates make people 
unchaste and cowardly, while cold climates make them 
virtuous and brave. 

These, indeed, are comparatively trifling objections, be- 
cause, in all the highest branches of knowledge, the main 


31 De l'Esprit des Lois, books xiv. to xviii. inclusive ; in Œuvres, pp. 
300-336, e 

ve 7bid, livre xxiii. chap. xiii. p. 395. Compare Burdach, Traité de Phy- 
siologie, vol. ii. p. 116. 

1» [bid. livre xvi. chap. iv., and livre xxiii. chap. xii. pp. 317, 395. 

1 /bid. livre xiv. chap. ii., livre xvii. chap. ii., and elsewhere. 
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As to statistics, their philosophy is a still more recent 
creation, since it is only during the last thirty years that 
they have been systematically applied to social phenomena; 
the earlier statisticians being merely a body of industrious 
collectors, groping in the dark, bringing together facts of 
every kind without selection or method, and whose labours 
were consequently unavailable for those important purposes 
to which they have been successfully applied during the 
present generation. 

Only two years after the publication of the Spirit of 
Laws, Turgot delivered those celebrated lectures, of which 
it has been said, that in them he created the philosophy 
of history. This praise is somewhat exaggerated ; for in 
the most important matters relating to the philosophy of 
his subject, he takes the same view as Montesquieu ; and 
Montesquieu, besides preceding him in point of time, was 
his superior certainly in learning, perhaps in genius. Still, 
the merit of Turgot is immense ; and he belongs to that ex- 
tremely small class of men, who have looked at history com- 
prehensively, and have recognised the almost boundless 
knowledge needed for its investigation. In this respect, 
his method is identical with that of Montesquieu, since both 
of these great men excluded from their scheme the personal 
details which ordinary historians accumulate, and concen- 
trated their attention upon those large general causes, by 
the operation of which the destinies of nations are perma- 
nently affected. Turgot clearly perceived, that, notwith- 
standing the variety of events produced by the play of 
human passions, there js amid this apparent confusion, a 
principle of order, and a regularity of march, not to be 
mistaken by those whose grasp is firm enough to seize the 
history of man as a complete and single whole. It is 


ua € [] a créé en 1750 la philosophie de l'histoire dans ses deux discours 

rononcés en Sorbonne.” Cousin, Hist. de la Philosophie, I. série, vol. i. p. 147. 

here is a short notice of these striking productions in Condorcet, Vie de 
T'urgot, pp. 11-16. 

14 Nothing can be better than his summary of this vast conception: 
“Tous les Ages sont enchainés par une suite de causes et d'effets qui lient 
l'état du monde à tous ceux qui l'ont précédé.” Second Discours en Sor- 
bonne, in (Euvres de Turgot, vol. ii.p. 52. Every thing Turgot wrote on his- 
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missing their aim, they were doomed to sink still lower in 
that ignominious vassalage, which makes even the most 
splendid periods of their political history a warning and a 
lesson to the civilized world. 
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of the century, Rousseau published those eloquent works, 
which exercised immense influence, and in which the rise 
of the new epoch is very observable; for this most power- 
ful writer abstained from those attacks on Christianity," 
which unhappily had been too frequent, and exerted him- 
self almost exclusively against the civil and political abuses 
of the existing society.” To trace the effects which this 
wonderful, but in some instances misguided, man produced 
on the mind of his own and of the succeeding generation, 
would occupy too large a share of this Introduction; though 
the inquiry is full of interest, and is one which it were to 
be wished some competent historian would undertake. 


u So far as I remember, there is not a single instance in any of his works; 
and those who assail him on this ground should adduce the passages on which 
they rely, instead of bringing vague general charges. Compare Life of Rous- 
seau, in Brougham’s Men of Letters, vol. i. p. 189; Stäudlin, Gesch. der the- 
olog. Wissenschaften, vol. ii. p. 442 ; Mercier sur Rousseau, 1791, vol. i. pp. 27- 
32, vol. ii. pp. 279, 280. 

" « Rousseau, qui déjà en 1753 avoit touché aux bases mêmes de la 
société humaine, dans son Discours sur l'origine de l'inégalité parmi les 
hommes.” Sismondi, vol. xxix. p. 270. Schlosser (Hist. of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, vol. i. p. 138) notices * the entirely new system of absolute democracy 
which was brought forward by J. J. Rousseau :” see also p. 289, and Soulavie, 
Règne de Louis XVI, vol. v. p. 208. 

" Napoleon said to Stanislas Girardin respecting Rousseau, ‘‘sans lui la 
France n'auroit pas eu de révolution." Holland’s Foreign Reminise 
Lond. 1850, p. 261. This is certainly an exaggeration ; but the influence of 
Rousseau was, during the latter half of the eighteenth century, most extra- 
ordinary. In 1765, Hume writes from Paris: ‘‘It is impossible to express 
or imagine the enthusiasm of this nation in his favour; ... no person ever 
so much engaged theirattention as Rousseau. Voltaire and every body else 
are quite eclipsed by him.” Burton's Life of Hume, vol. ii. p. 299. A letter 
written in 1754 (in Grimm, Corres, - vol. i. p. 122) says that his Dijon 
Discourse “fit une espéce de révolution à Paris." The circulation of his 
works was unprecedented ; and when La Nouvelle Héloise appeared, “les 
libraires ne pouvaient suffire aux demandes de toutes les classes. On louait 
l'ouvrage à tant paz jour, ou par heure. Quand il parut, on exigeait douze 
sous par volume, en n'accordant que soixante minutes pour le lire." Musset 
Pathay, Vie de Rousseau, vol. ii. p. 361. For further evidence of the effect 
produced by his works, see Lerminier, Philos. du Droit, vol. ii. p. 251; Mém. 
de Roland, vol. i. p. 196, vol. ii. pp. 337, 359 ; Mém, de Genlis, vol. v. p. 193, 
vol. vi. p. 14; Alıson’s Europe, vol. i. p. 170, vol. iii. p. 369, vol. iv. p.376; 
Mém. de Morellet, vol. i. p. 116 ; Longchamp, Mém. sur Voltaire, vol. ii. p. 50; 
Life of Romilly, vol. i. p. 207 ; Mem. of Mallet du Pan, vol.i. p. 127 ; Burke's 
Works, vol. i.p. 482; Cassagnac, Cuuses de la Rev. vol. iii. p. 549; Lamar- 
tine, Ilist. des Girondina, vol. ii. p. 38, vol. iv. p. 93, vol. viii. p. 125; Wahr- 
hit und Dichtung, in Góthe's Werke, Stuttgart, 1837, vol. ii. part ii. pp. 83, 
104; Grimm, Correspond. Lit. vol. xii. p. 222; De Staél, Consid. nM Rev. 
vol. ii. p. 371. 
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to the remoter parts of the kingdom; and we are assured 
that, after the year 1762, the reaction was felt even in 
those provinces, which, from their backward condition, had 
always been most remarkable for religious bigotry. At 
the same time, as we shall presently see, a great schism 
arose in the church itself, which lessened the power of 
the clergy, by dividing them into two hostile parties. Of 
these factions, one made common cause with the state, still 
further aiding the overthrow of the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy. Indeed, the dissensions became so violent, that the 
last great blow dealt to spiritual ascendency by the go- 
vernment of Louis XVI. proceeded not from the hands 
of a layman, but from one of the leaders of the church; a 
man who, from his standing, would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have protected the interests which he now 
eagerly attacked. In 1787, only two years before the 
Revolution, Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse,” who was 
then minister, laid before the parliament of Paris a royal 
edict, by which the discouragement hitherto thrown upon 
heresy was suddenly removed. By this law, the Protest- 
ants were invested with all those civil rights which the 
Catholic clergy had long held out as the reward of ad- 
herence to their own opinions.4 It was, therefore, natu- 
ral that the more orthodox party should condemn, as an 
impious innovation, a measure which, by placing the two 
sects, in some degree, on the same footing, seemed to 
sanction the progress of error; and which certainly de- 


against this remission of the laws.” Felice, Protest. of France, p. 422. Comp. 
an interesting letter from Nismes in 1776, in Thicknesse's Journey through 
France, London, 1777, vol. i. p. 66, 

5 Sismondi says of 1762, ** Dès lors, la réaction de l'opinion publique 
contre l’intolérance pénétra jusque dans les provinces les plus fanatiques.” 
Hist. des Frang. vol. xxix. p. 296. See also a letter to Damilaville, dated 
6th of May 1765, in Lettres inédites de Voltaire, vol. i. p. 412; aud two other 
letters in Œuvres de Voltaire, vol. lxiv. p. 225, vol. lxvi. p. 417. 

s’ Of whom Hume, several years before, had formed a very high opinion. : 
Bee Burton's Life of Hume, vol. ii. p. 497; a too favourable judgment, which 
should be contrasted with the opposite exaggerations, in Mém. de Genlis, 
vol. ix. pp. 360-363, and Barruel, Hist. du Jacobinisme, vol. i. pp. 87, 199. 

9 Lavallée, Hist. des Franç. iii. p. 516; Biog. Univ. xxiv. p. 656. 

u Georgel, Mémoires, vol. ii. pp. 293, 294; a violent outbreak against 
** J'irréligieux édit . . . . qui autorise tous les cultes." © 
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university could there be found a scheme of instruction 
so comprehensive as theirs; and certainly no where was 
displayed such skill in the management of youth, or such 
insight into the general operations of the human mind. 
It must, in justice, be added, that this illustrious society, 
notwithstanding its eager, and often unprincipled, ambi- 
tion, was, during a considerable period, the steady friend 
of science, as well as of literature; and that it allowed 
to its members a freedom and a boldness of speculation 
which had never been permitted by any other monastic 
order. 

As, however, civilization advanced, the Jesuits, like 
every spiritual hierarchy the world has yet seen, began 
to lose ground; and this not so much from their own 
decay, as from a change in the spirit of those who sur- 
rounded them. An institution admirably adapted to an 
early form of society, was ill suited to the same society in 
its maturer state. In the sixteenth century, the Jesuits 
were before their age; in the eighteenth century, they 
were behind it. In the sixteenth century, they were the 
great missionaries of knowledge; because they believed 
that, by its aid, they could subjugate the consciences of 
men. But, in the eighteenth century, their materials 
were more refractory; they had to deal with a perverse 
and stiff-necked generation; they saw in every country 
the ecclesiastical authority rapidly declining; and they 
clearly perceived that their only chance of retaining their 
old dominion was, by checking that knowledge, the pro- 
gress of which they had formerly done much to acce- 
lerate.? 

Under these circumstances, the statesmen of France, 


* The Prince de Montbarey, who was educated by the Jesuits about 
1740, says, that, in their schools, the greatest attention was paid to pupils 
intended for the church; while the abilities of those destined for secular 
professions were neglected. See this statement, which, coming from such 
a quarter, is very remarkable, in Mémoires de Montbarey, vol. i. pp. 12, 13. 
Montbarey, so far from being prejudiced against the Jesuits, ascribes the 
Revolution to their overthrow. Ibid. vol. iii. p. 94. For other evidence of 
the exclusive and unsecular character of their education in the eighteenth 
century, see ‚Schlosser’s Eighteenth Century, vol. iv. pp. 29, 30, 245. 
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known advocate of the clergy. Turgot, the greatest 
statesman of the age, is said to have embraced the same 
opinions ; while Necker, who on two different occasions 
possessed almost supreme power, was notoriously a rigid 
Calvinist. To this may be added, that not only Necker, 
but also Rousseau, to whom a large share in causing the 
Revolution is justly ascribed, were born in Geneva, and 
drew their earliest ideas from that great nursery of the 
Calvinistic theology. 

In such a state of things as this, it was impossible 
that a body like the Jesuits should hold their ground. 
They were the last defenders of authority and tradition, 
and it was natural that they should fall in an age when 
statesmen were sceptics, and theologians were Calvinists. 
Even the people had already marked them for destruc- 
tion; and when Damiens, in 1757, attempted to assassinate 
the king, it was generally believed that they were the in- 
stigators of the act. This we now know to be false; but 
the existence of such a rumour is evidence of the state of 
the popular mind. At all events, the doom of the Jesuits 
was fixed. In April 1761, parliament ordered their con- 
stitutions to be laid before them.” Tn August, they were 
forbidden to receive novices, their colleges were closed, 
and a number of their most celebrated works were publicly 
burned by the common hangman.? Finally, in 1762, ano- 
ther edict appeared, by which the Jesuits were condemned 
without even being heard in their own defence ;* their 
property was directed to be sold, and their order secu- 
larized ; they were declared “unfit to be admitted into a 


* La Fayette, Men. vol. ii. p. 53; Dumont, Souvenirs, p. 154; Georgel, 
vol ii. p. 353, vol. iii. p. 10. ^ 

ws Soulavie, Règne de Louis XVI, vol. iii. p.-137. 

* “The Jesuits are charged by the nen promoters of that attempt.” 
Letter from Stanley, written in 1761, in Chatham Correspond. vol. ii p. 127. 
Compare Campan, Mém. de Marie Antoinette, vol. iii. pp. 19, 21; Stsmondi, 
Hist. des Frang. vol. xxix. pp. 111, 227. 

s Lavallée, Hist. des Français, vol. iii. p. 476. 

* Flassan, Diplomatie Franç. vol. vi. p. 491. . 

* “Sans que les accusés eussent été entendus.” Lavallée, vol. iii. p. 477. 
** Pas un seul n'a été entendu dans leur cause.” Barruel sur [ Hist. du Jaco- 
binisme, vol. ii. p. 264. de. 
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worked out by Prevost,! those of its conduction were 
established by Fourier, who, just before the Revolution, 
employed himself in raising thermotics to a science by 
the deductive application of that celebrated mathemati- 
cal theory which he contrived, and which still bears his 
name. ? [n regard to electricity, it is enough to notice, 
during the same period, the important experiments of 
D'Alibard, followed by those vast labours of, Coulomb, 
which brought electrical phenomena under the jurisdic- 
tion of the mathematics, and thus completed what (Epinus 
had already prepared.!? As to the laws of light, those 
ideas were now accumulating which rendered possible the 
great steps that, at the close ofthe century, were taken by 
Malus, and still later by Fresnel.!! Both of these eminent 
Frenchmen not only made important additions to our 
knowledge of double refraction, but Malus discovered the 
polarization of light, undoubtedly the most splendid con- 
tribution received by optical science since the analysis of . 
the solar rays."? It was also in consequence of this, that 


we Compare Powell on Radiant Heat, p. 261, in Second Rep. of Brit. Assoc. ; 
Whewell's History of Sciences, vol. ii. p. 526 ; and his Philosophy, vol. i. pp. 
339, 340. Prevost was professor at Geneva ; but his t views were fol- 
lowed up in France by Dulong and Petit ; and the celebrated theory of dew 
by Dr. Wells is merely an application of them. Herachel’s Nat. Philosophy, 
pp. 163, 315, 316. Kespecting the further prosecution of these inquiries, 
and our present knowledge of radiant heat, see Liebig and Kopp’s porta 
vol. i. p. 79, vol. iii. p. 30, vol. iv. p. 45. 

1% On Fourier's mathematical theory of conduction, see Comte, Philos, 
Positive, vol. i. pp. 142, 175, 345, 346, 351, vol. ii. pp. 453, 661 ; Prout's 
Bridgewater Treatise, pp. 203, 204 ; Kelland on Heat, p. 6, in Brit. Assoc. for 
1841; Erman's Siberia, vol. i. p. 243; Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. i. p. 169; 
Hitchcock's Geology, p. 198 ; Pouillet, Elémens de Physique, ii. 696, 697. 

ne Coulomb's memoirs on electricity and magnetism were published 
from 1782 to 1789. Fy of Brit. Assoc. p. 4. Compare Liebig and 
Kopp’s Reports, vol. iii. p. 128; and on his relation to (Epinus, who wrote 
in 1759, see Whewell’s Induc. Sciences, vol. iii. pp. 24-26, 35, 36, and Haüy, 
Traité de Minéralogie, vol. iii. p. 44, vol. iv. p. 14. There is a still fuller 
account of what was effected by Coulomb in M. Pouillet's able work, Elémens 
de Physique, vol. i. part ii. pp. 63-79, 130-135. 

m Fresnel belongs to the present century; but M. Biot says that the 
researches of Malus began before the passage of the Rhine in 1797. Biot’s 
Li, e of Malus, in Biog. Univ. vol. xxvi. p. 412. 

1 Pouillet, Elémens de Physique, vol. ii. part ii. pp. 484. 514; R of 
Brit. Assoc. for 1832, p. 314; Leslie's Nat. Philos. p. 83; WhewelUs Hist. of 
Sciences, vol. ii. pp. 408-410 ; Philos. of Sciences, vol. i. p. 350, vol. ii. p. 26; 
Herschel’s Nat. B ios. p. 258. 
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jects I can only just refer, first, to the influence ofthe Scotch 
school ; and, secondly, to that sudden and well-deserved 
admiration for the German literature, of which Coleridge 
was the principal exponent, and which infused into the 
English mind a taste for generalizations higher and more 
fearless than any hitherto known. The history of this 
vast movement, which began early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, will be traced in the future volumes of this work: 
at present I merely notice it, as illustrating the fact, that 
until the movement began, the English, though superior to 
the French in several matters of extreme importance, were 
for many years inferior to them in those large and philo- 
sophic views, without which not only is the most patient 
* industry of no avail, but even real discoveries lose their 
proper value, for want of such habits of generalization as 
would trace their connexion with each other, and consoli- 
date their severed fragments into one vast system of com- 
plete and harmonious truth. 

The interest attached to these inquiries has induced 
me to treat them at greater length than I had intended ; 
perhaps at greater length than is suitable to the suggestive 
and preparatory character of this Introduction. But the 
extraordinary success with which the French now culti- 
vated physical knowledge, is so curious, on account of its 
connexion with the Revolution, that I must mention a few 
more of its most prominent instances : though, for the sake 
of brevity, I will confine myself to those three great divi- 
sions, which, when put together, form what is called Na- 
tural History, and in all of which we shall see that the 
most important steps were taken in France during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. 

In the first of these divisions, namely the department 
of zoology, we owe to the Frenchmen of the eighteenth 
century, those generalizations which are still the highest 
this branch of knowledge has reached. Taking zoology 
in the proper sense of the term, it consists only of two 
parts, the anatomical part, which is its statics, and the 
physiological part, which is its dynamics : the first refer- 
ring to the structure of animals ; the other, to their func- 
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merely describing their habits and external peculiarities. 
This was a vast improvement, since, in the place of loose 
and popular observations, he substituted direct experi- 
ment, and hence introduced into zoology a precision for- 
merly unknown. But Bichat, with a still keener insight, 
saw that even this was not enough. He saw that, each 
organ being composed of different tissues, it was requisite 
to study the tissues themselves, before we could learn the 
way in which, by their combination, the organs are pro- 
duced. This, like all really great ideas, was not entirely 
struck out by a single man; for the physiological value 
of the tissues had been recognized by three or four of the 
immediate predecessors of Bichat, such as Carmichael 
Smyth, Bonn, Bordeu, and Fallopius. These inquirers, 
however, notwithstanding their industry, had effected no- 
thing of much moment, since, though they collected several 
special facts, there was in their observations that want of 
harmony and that general incompleteness always charac- 
teristic of the labours of men who do not rise to a com- 
manding view of the subject with which they deal.!* 

It was under these circumstances that Bichat began 
those researches, which, looking at their actual and still 


1» Mr. Swainson (Geography and Classification of Animals, p. 170) com- 
plains, strangely enough, that Cuvier ‘‘rejects the more plain and obvious 
characters which every one can see, and which had been so happily em- 
ployed by Linnseus, and makes the differences between these groups to 
depend upon circumstances which no one but an anatomist can under- 
stand.” See also p. 173: ‘‘characters which, however good, are not always 
comprehensible, except to the anatomist.” (Compare Hodgson on the Orni- 
thology of Nepal, in Asiatic Researches, vol. xix. p. 179, Calcutta, 1836.) In 
other words, this is a complaint that Cuvier attempted to raise zoology to a 
8cience, and, therefore, of course, deprived it of some of its popular attrac- 
tions, in order to invest it with other attractions of a far higher character. 
The errors introduced into the natural sciences by relying upon observation 
instead of experiment, have been noticed by many writers ; and by none more 
judiciously than M. Saint Hilaire in his Anomalies de l'Organisation, vol. i. 98. 

uo It is very doubtful if Bichat was acquainted with the works of 
Smyth, Bonn, or Fallopius, and I do not remember that he any where even 
mentions their names. He had, however, certainly studied Bordeu; but I 
suspect that the author by whom he was most influenced was Pinel, whose 

tholo ical generalizations were put forward just about the time when 

ichat n to write. Compare Bichat, Traité des Membranes, pp. 3-4, 107, 
191; Bédard, Anat. Gén. pp. 65, 66; Bouillaud, Philos. Médicale, p. 26; 
Blainville, Physiol. comparée, vol. i. p. 284, vol. ii. pp. 19, 252; Henle, 
Anat. Gén. vol. i. pp. 119, 120. 
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parts which correspond with each other, and produce a 
symmetry unknown to our vegetative life, the organs of 
which are, for the most part, merely single, as in the sto- 
mach, liver, pancreas, and spleen.!® 

From this fundamental difference betweeu the organs 
of the two lives, there have arisen several other differ- 
ences of great interest. Our animal life being double, 
while our organic life is single, it becomes possible for the 
former life to take rest, that is, stop part of its functions 
for a time, and afterwards renew them. But in organic 
life, to stop is to die. The life, which we have in common 
with vegetables, never sleeps ; and if its movements en- 
tirely cease only for a single instant, they cease for ever. 
That process by which our bodies receive some substances 
and give out others, admits of no interruption ; it is, by 
its nature, incessant, because, being single, it can never 
receive supplementary aid. The other life we may re- 
fresh, not only in sleep, but even when we are awake. 
Thus we can exercise the organs of movement while we 
rest the organs of thought ; and it is even possible to re- 
lieve a function while we continue to employ it, because, 
our animal life being double, we are able for a short time, 
in case of one of its parts being fatigued, to avail ourselves 
of the corresponding part ; using, for instance, a single 
eye or a single arm in order to rest the one which cir- 
cumstances may have exhausted ; an expedient which the 
single nature of organic life entirely prevents.’ 

Our animal life being thus essentially intermittent, 
and our organic life being essentially continuous,!® it has 
necessarily followed that the first is capable ofan im- 
provement of which the second is incapable. "There can 
be no improvement without comparison, since it is only 
by comparing one state with another that we can rectify 


16. Bichat sur la Vie, pp. 15-21. 1 Ibid. pp. 21-50. 
1s On intermittence as a quality of animal life, see Holland's Medical 
Notes, pp. 313, 314, where Bichat is mentioned as its great expounder. As 
to the essential continuity of organic life, see Burdach's Physi ogie, vol. viii. 
E 420. M. Comte has made some interesting remarks on Bichat's law of 
termittenoe. Philos. Positive, vol. iii. pp. 300, 395, 744, 745, 750, 751. 
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Thus it is, that although other causes conspire, it may 
be said that the progressiveness of animal life is due to 
its intermittence ; the unprogressiveness of organic life to 
its continuity. It may, moreover, be said, that the in- 
termittence of the first life results from the symmetry of 
its organs, while the continuity of the second life results 
from their irregularity. To this wide and striking gene- 
ralization, many objections may be made, some of them 
apparently insuperable ; but that it contains the germs of 
great truths I entertain little doubt, and, at all events, it 
is certain that the method cannot be too highly praised, 
for it unites the study of function and structure with that 
of embryology, of vegetable physiology, of the theory of 
comparison, and of the influence of habit; a vast and 
magnificent field, which the genius of Bichat was able to 
cover, but of which, since him, neither physiologists nor 
metaphysicians have even attempted a general survey. 

This stationary condition, during the present century, 
of a subject of such intense interest, is a decisive proof of 
the extraordinary genius of Bichat ; since, notwithstanding 
the additions made to physiology, and to every branch of 
physics connected with it, nothing has been done at all 
comparable to that theory of life which he, with far in- 
ferior resources, was able to construct. This stupendous 
work he left, indeed, very imperfect ; but even in its de- 
ficiencies we see the hand of the great master, whom, on 
his own subject, no one has yet approached. His essay 
on life may well be likened to those broken fragments of 
ancient art, which, imperfect as they are, still bear the 
impress of the inspiration which gave them birth, and 
present in each separate part that unity of conception 
which to us makes them a complete and living whole. 

From the preceding summary of the progress of phy- 
sical knowledge, the reader may form some idea of the 
ability of those eminent men who arose in France during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. To complete 
the picture, it is only necessary to examine what was 


tout & coup une perfection & laquelle ceux de la vie animale ne parviennent 
que par habitude d'agir souvent." Bichat sur la Vie, p. 231. 
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